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Burma, Past and Present 


In the face of social disintegration bequeathed by British rule, and accentuated 
by war, Burma's government is striving hard to build a unified nation. 


BY J. S. FURNIVALL 


emote the European in Burma wore a helmet, or 

topi, and the Burman, if he did not go bareheaded, 
wore a gaungbaung, or Burmese turban. When, after 
a long absence, I returned to Burma five years ago, I 
found the Europeans going bareheaded and the Bur- 
mans wearing topis. A topi, certainly, is not comfort- 
able or ornamental, but it appealed to the Burmans, I 
think, as a symbol of superior status; it stood for 
equality with Europeans, democracy, and independence. 
The women, too, formerely spent hours piling up their 
hair in a confection called irreverently a waste-paper 
basket. When I got back to Burma they had adopted a 
new “Hollywood” style, not to my eye so attractive as 
the older fashion and taking even longer to arrange. 
More surprising were the newspaper reports of beauty 
competitions. Ii one could imagine a beauty compe- 
tion in the old days, the prize would certainly have 
gone to the daughter of the Deputy Commissioner. But 
the charming mother of a still more charming girl 
told me that her daughter had won the prize although 
the father was only a headquarters assistant. 

Are these merely superficial details or are they 
straws in the wind pointing to more fundamental 
changes? If we would understand modern Burina we 
must look below the surface, for the present is rooted 
in the past. 

One fundamental fact is that Burma, shut off from 
the outer world by sea and mountain, seems destined by 
nature for the home of a united people. One master 
key to the history of Burma is, indeed, the gradual 
absorption of the racial elements in a process of na- 
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tional unification, Tribal groups, united only by ties 
of kinship, expanded over wider areas, assuming a 
territorial character. Then, with the spread of Bud- 
dhism, a common religion fused the tribal elements into 
a larger whole. For nearly a thousand years every 
strong ruler endeavored to incorporate che whole region 
in a national society, united by a common loyalty. But 
the political fabric was always insecure. It rested on 
personal authority and customary obligations, reinforced 
by the sanction of religion, and the main forces of poli- 
tical cohesion were the hereditary local chieftains and 
the Buddhist monastic order. 

The social framework built up in seclusion had 
many pleasing features, notably the wide diffusion of 
literacy among the men, the freedom of the women, 
and the general enjoyment of a modest but adequate 
standard of well-being. But it was inelastic and incom- 
patible with further progress. The other master key 
to the history of Burma is its advance toward incor- 
poration in a wider world, Under its own rulers Burma 
had practically no foreign trade and contributed nothing 
to the general welfare of mankind. When the economic 
expansion of Europe in the nineteenth century brought 
Burma into contact with the West, its rulers tried to 
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maintain their. former solitude. Although it was in 
the interest of Burmans that they should cease to 
hold aloof from the main current of world civilization, 
their rulers refused to accept the conditions of inde- 
pendence in the modern world, The sequel was in- 
evitable. The British in India took the lead in forcing a 
right of way into Burma. In 1826 they occupied the 
two maritime provinces, and by 1886 they had annexed 
the entire country. Thus the whole of Burma came 
under one government and was brought into close con- 
tact with the world outside. 


Progress versus Welfare 

British rule in Burma was based on the assumption 
that economic progress is the key to welfare.’ It fos- 
tered the foreign trade that had previously been dis- 
couraged, and there was a vast increase’ in material 
production. The creation of a stable market for rice 
by the opening of the Suez Canal in 1870 brought 
down an annual flood of immigrants from Upper Burma 
to clear the jungle in the delta. Before the Japanese 
invasion Burma was exporting annually nearly 3.5 mil- 
lion tons of rice, 250,000 tons of timber, and over 
100,000 tons of minerals, and producing over 250 mil- 
lion gallons of petroleum. Meanwhile the high moral 
purpose of developing backward countries found ex- 
pression in the doctrine of the “white man’s burden,” 
which, according to John Buchan, “involved a new phil- 
osophy of politics and an ethical standard, serious and 
not ignoble.” 

The British government inherited the dual respon- 
sibility, formerly neglected, of opening Burma to the 
modern world and opening the modern world to Burma. 
The increase of production is a measure of its success 
in opening Burma to the world. Yet a British official, 
describing conditions on the eve of war in 1941, con- 
cluded that: “Foreign landlordism and the operations 
of foreign moneylenders had led to an increasing ex- 
portation of a considerable proportion of the country’s 
resources and to the progressive impoverishment of the 
agriculturist and of the country as a whole... . The 
peasant had grown factually poorer and unemployment 
had increased. . . . The collapse of the Burmese social 
system led to a decay of the social conscience which, 
in the circumstances of poverty and unemployment 
caused a great increase in crime.” ? Educational sta- 
tistics illustrate the British failure to open up the 
world to Burma, In 1937 only 60 Burmans were grad- 
uated from the University in Rangoon, of whom only 
9 were students of natural science. The penalty of 
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failure has been the repudiation of British rule. How 
and why did this happen? 

The piecemeal dismemberment of Burma inter- 
rupted the historic process of national unification. In 
the British provinces the monastic order, formerly the 
main factor in political cohesion, was cut off from 
the center of ecclesiastical authority at Mandalay and 
each monastery became autonomous. But for some time 
the hereditary local chieftains, the other main factor 
in political cohesion, were left in charge of their groups 
of villages or “circles.” Above these, the quasi-feudal 
administrative system was transformed into a much 
stronger territorial system with administrative units 
graded downward as divisions, districts, subdivisions, 
and townships. The former officials, exercising personal 
authority within customary limits and remunerated by 
perquisites and fees, gave place to a civil service of 
which the members drew a fixed salary and, no less than 
those within their charge, were subject to the strict rule 
of law. 

In 1886 the whole country seemed to be reunited 
under a stronger and more stable government than 
it had ever known. In fact, however, the annexation 
of Upper Burma in 1886 was a milestone in the process 
of political and social disintegration. Until then all the 
racial elements had been treated alike under one law. 
Upper Burma consisted largely of tribal hills, and in 
these the various peoples were placed under a different 
form of administration and cut off from the Burmese 
and from one another, On the annexation of Upper 
Burma there was a dangerous Burmese rising in British 
Burma, and Karen Christians were recruited to fight 
against the rebels, thereby stimulating racial and re- 
ligious discord. From that time onward Karens, and 
also some Chins and Kachins, were enlisted in the 
military forces; but not the Burmese or Shans. Instead 
of national unification the peoples were divided. 


Social Disintegration 

Social disintegration had begun, of course, long be- 
fore 1886, from the earliest days of British rule. In 
India, according to a former Governor of Burma, In- 
dians were employed in all administrative posts not 
filled by Europeans. “Indian commerce and Indian 
professions were gradually built up by the people them- 
selves. . . . But in Burma the people were in no posi- 
tion to compete with the influx of Indians who flooded 
in to exploit the resources of the country and to take up 
posts for which no trained Burmans were available.” 
This happened not merely in administration but in all 
aspects of economic life apart from agriculture. And 
the new arrivals were not only Indians, but also Euro- 
peans, Eurasians, and Chinese. These numerous racial 
and religious elements lived side by side but separately, 
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recognizing no common loyalty and with nothing in 
common except the desire of gain and the fear of 
incurring legal penalties. One feature of this plural 
society was a racial division of labor, driving Burmans 
out of the towns and restricting their economic activi- 
ties to agriculture. 

Until 1886, however, the common lot of the indi- 
genous races as cultivators tended to close their ranks. 
The Mons preferred to regard themselves as Burmese, 
and so also did many Karens. The new policy of 1886 
stopped this tendency to assimilation, The opening of lay 
schools in 1870 had already done much to deprive the 
monastic orders of their chief source of influence, the 
education of the boys. In the same year the government 
dealt a further blow at the influence of the order and 
thrust it back into the Middle Ages by refusing to 
sanction the teaching of English in the monastery 
schools. Already by about 1870 there were comments 
on increasing laxity in the monastic order, and during 
the later years of British rule it provided some of the 
most dangerous centers of disorder, The degeneration of 
the monastic order loosened the fabric of social life 
within the village. This was further weakened by the 
abolition of the circle headman in 1886, when the vil- 
lage was transformed from a social unit into an admin- 
istrative unit under a headman who was little more 
than an official agent of the central government. There 
were no longer any social ties capable of withstanding 
the solvent influence of anti-social economic forces, and 
the village community broke up into an aggregate of 
individuals, 

Joseph Chamberlain had advocated “the application 
of sane business principles to the greatest business or- 
ganization in the world—the British Empire.” It was 
on this principle that Burma was transformed from a 
human society into a business concern. As a_ business 
concern it flourished, but as a human society it col- 
lapsed. 


Search for Unifying Principle 

Most people can readily see the exclusion of Burmans 
trom industry, commerce, and the professions and the 
impoverishment of the great mass of the rural popu- 
lation as rational grounds for disaffection. But the real 
ground for disaffection lay far deeper and was irration- 
al. The fundamental defect of British rule was that it 
failed to capture the imagination of the people. The 
instinctive search for some moral principle strong 
enough to prevent economic forces from undermining 
social order found expression first in nationalism, and 
when this was repressed by the government, some men 
looked to Japan and some to Russia. 

The war and Japanese rule aggiavated political and 
social disintegration. The British government tried to 
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rally the hill peoples and especially the Karens to the 
Allied cause, while Burmans on the other hand tended 
to look on them as spies and traitors. This stimulated 
racial discord and political disintegration. The people 
in the villages, threatened alternately by Allied and 
Japanese troops, took refuge in the towns, and the 
townsfolk, bombed impartially by both sides, sought 
shelter in the jungle. The loss of a foreign market 
threw millions of acres out of cultivation, compelling 
the inhabitants to move elsewhere, and the young men, 
conscripted for the army and labor corps, were scat- 
tered over the whole country, By the end of the war 
the population consisted very largely of displaced per- 
sons with no social ties. 


Wartime Economic Disruption 

On political and social disintegration there was super- 
imposed economic disintegration, The stubborn  resist- 
ance of the Allied forces against the Japanese invaders 
devastated the material wealth of the country. Mr. L. S. 
Amery told Parliament: “In our retreat we pursued a 
scorched earth policy in which a great shipping flotilla, 
the main.artery of Burmese communications, was de- 
stroyed, the oil-wells were practically wrecked, the lead 
mines, the port installations, the electrical apparatus, 
the railways—all that we had built up during the years 
were destroyed.” During the war there was of course 
further damage, completed when the Japanese in their 
turn pursued a scorched earth policy in their retreat. 
It was not only foreign capital that suffered. The Bur- 
mans too lost such capital as they possessed. Some two 
million acres of rice land were so badly damaged that 
for many years elaborate organization and a large 
expenditure of money will be needed for reclamation. 
The stock of cattle was reduced by about one-third. 
Almost all the towns were laid flat and many villages 
demolished. Burma was stripped bare of capital. 

Yet this was not the most serious injury sustained. 
Cheap Indian labor had been used for building up 
urban Burma. This was no longer available or ac- 
ceptable. Worse still was the case of Burman labor. 
Before the war the young men were bred to agricul- 
ture. During the war they joined the army or one of 
the numerous resistance movements, where they learned 
to handle a gun instead of a plough. A whole generation 
lost the art of agriculture and the habit of steady work. 

Nevertheless the few years under Japan did far 
more than the long years under British rule to make 
Burma capable of independence. The Japanese asserted 
their mastery much more crudely than the British and 
incurred, I believe, far greater dislike. But, thanks very 
largely to the Burmese leader, Dr. Ba Maw, the nominal 
independence under the Japanese was not wholly de- 
void of substance. The administration from top to 
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bottom was Burmese; Burmans for the first time ob- 
tained a foothold in the higher ranks of modern indus- 
try and commerce, and they were relieved of cheap 
Indian competition in the labor market. And, of su- 
preme importance, for the first time since 1886 there 
was a Burman army. Then in 1945 the Allies, with 
Burman help, reconquered Burma with less actual fight- 
ing than when the Japanese had driven them out in 
1941. It is perhaps not strange that Burmans regard 
both campaigns as Burmese victories. 

The blunders of the British government on its re- 
turn from exile were very unfortunate, The most urgent 
tasks were to wean the guerrillas back to the ways of 
civil life, and to reclaim the devastated rice lands of 
the delta. Both were disregarded, and the offer of Bur- 
man assistance was rejected. The crowning folly was the 
attempt to hand the land back to its former owners, 
the landlords and moneylenders, largely aliens, who 
had been the instruments of agrarian distress. The 
government had a golden opportunity to build a new 
Burma on secure foundations, but instead of grasping 
at the chance, it tried to rebuild the prewar Burma 
that had toppled over like a house of cards in 1941. As 
a result, Burma became ungovernable except through 
military operations that would entail a vast expendi- 
ture of men and money with a doubtful issue. In 1947 
Burma was made over to the Burmans to try their 
hand at government. 

It was a tumbled house that the new government 
inherited. Yet undismayed, exuberant, it faced the 
task of accomplishing the historic process that geo- 
graphy marks out for Burma. It aimed to secure the 
unification of all the peoples of Burma in a national 
society fully capable of independence in the modern 
world, This was a task which the former kings of Burma 
had refused, and which its foreign rulers had never 
faced. The conditions of independence in the modern 
world required that the government should maintain 
law and order; equip Burmans as citizens of the world 
on a standard of welfare appropriate to modern civili- 
zation; and foster economic progress so far as consistent 
with national welfare and independence. 


War Fosters Racial Discord 

The first step was to frame a constitution for a 
federal Union of Burma on up-to-date democratic prin- 
ciples. But a disintegrated society tends to follow the 
normal course of social evolution. Reintegration natur- 
ally begins with the formation of separate groups along 
racial and religious or ideological lines. The war had 
in some measure promoted national unity among the 
racial elements; but in far greater measure it had 
fostered racial dissidence. After the war racial discord 
was still fostered from abroad. The Communists had 
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been the spearhead of resistance, and the nationalists 
had joined them in antagonism to a common enemy. 
After the war there was a divergence of ideology, and 
this also, like the racial discord, was fostered from 
abroad, These discords strained the apparatus of law 
and order. And the only force at the disposal of the 
government was an army in which the men trained in 
military discipline consisted almost entirely of racial 
elements as yet imperfectly assimilated, while the re- 
mainder tended to sympathize with the Communists 
who had led the nationalist movement during the war. 
The instrument for enforcing law and order contained 


the elements of disorder, 


Trained Personnel Lacking 

The administrative machinery at the disposal of the 
government consisted of the remnants of the prewar civil 
service. But foreign rule had left a legacy of mutual 
distrust between the civil service and the popular 
element in government. And although the former ad- 
ministrative machinery had served well enough the 
ends of economic progress, it had been too cumbrous 
and in other ways unsuited to promote social welfare. 
Yet to raise the standard of welfare to the level of the 
modern world it would be necessary to improvise far 
more elaborate machinery. But hardly any Burman, in 
or out of the government, had ever been abroad or 
knew anything about the modern world. In any case 
it was impossible to promote welfare without treading 
on people’s toes, yet, when they objected, the govern- 
ment for lack of an army was too weak to rap them 
over the knuckles. 

One great aim of the government was to promote 
Burman industry and commerce. Yet no Burmans in or 
out of government had any practical experience of 
modern business, and the former system of education 
had not equipped them to acquire such experience. 
One urgent matter was to cure the agrarian distress 
characteristic of the prewar economy. Yet the former 
system of education had left them largely ignorant 
of the practical needs of Burma. The provision of the 
manpower needed for social and economic progress, 
public and private, would make a heavy demand on 
higher education. Yet this had been quite inadequate 
before the war and neglected under the Japanese. 

Rarely if ever has any government been so ill equipped 
for governing a country, or has any government, how- 
ever capable, been faced with such formidable dif- 
ficulties. For rebuilding the tumbled house bequeathed 
to it, almost the sole assets of the government were op- 
timism and enthusiasm. 

What, then, in the face of all these difficulties, has 
the government accomplished? It has achieved one 
miracle. It has survived. The first threat to its survival 
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came from the Communists, and then a section of the 
Karens took advantage of the situation to rebel. The 
constitution guaranteed to the Karens, as to other 
minority peoples, the right of secession after ten years. 
Both the head of the army and the head of the air force 
were Karens and so also were almost all the trained 
men in the army. Rarely has rebellion been more 
frivolous. Unfortunately, despite these facts, the Karens 
obtaned foreign sympathy and support. The Karen 
hills are rich in minerals and the Burmese attributed 
foreign sympathy to a desire to reserve the mineral 
deposits for an extension northward of British power 
in Malaya. It is unlikely that those who were most 
active in supporting the Karens were conscious of any 
such motive, and their sympathy was probably due to 
a misunderstanding of the facts. Personally I believe 
that there would have been no serious trouble with the 
Karens apart from foreign sympathy and instigation. 
By improvising new forces the government succeeded 
in defeating organized Karen resistance, though guer- 
rilla warfare and large-scale dacoity continued. 

It remained to deal with Coramunism. This might 
have been nipped in the bud if the dissident Karens 
had remained loyal. Before the war there were no 
trained Communists in Burma. Though some leaders 
have now made contact with the Chinese they are un- 
likely to achieve much in Burma without the support 
of Chinese troops. In my opinion the general mass of 
the people will never voluntarily accept Communism 
unless it comes to terms with Buddhism. And a peop!e 
released for a hundred years {rom the social discipline 
of Burmese rule, impatient of the economic discipline 
of British rule, and violently reca‘citrant to the military 
discipline of Japan will not readily submit to the 
sterner discipline of Communism. Communism, like 
the Karen movement, provides an excuse for dacoity 
and, without any such excuse, dacoity provides an easy 
living for anyone, who has a gun. The danger is not 
Communism but anarchy. 


Law and Order Partly Restored 


The first essential is for the government to build 
up a disciplined army. That cannot be done in a day. 
Yet the prospect seems to be improving. At one time, 
especially in 1949, the government was threatened with 
collapse. Now it holds the towns and the main lines 
of communication, But over large parts of the coun- 
tryside security is still very doubtful. Each extension of 
British rule was followed by years of disorder although 
a trained army faced unarmed villagers. Now the rebels 
and dacoits are almost as well armed as the soldiers, 
and the troops are not yet fully trained. A hopeful 
sign is the increasing recognition that the primary mili- 
tary objective must be the provision of employment; 
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but there are great practical difficulties. Hence it would 
be optimistic to expect a speedy settlement. 

The former territorial system of administration was 
far stronger than the Burmese tribal system, and served 
well enough in early days to maintain law and order. 
But it was unsuited to modern administration, which 
must be organized on departmental lines, The ma- 
chinery did not even furnish the statistics requisite 
for modern administration. The present government, 
with the help of the United Nations, is for the first 
time creating a strong statistical department. The former 
system of budgeting did not provide for capital ex- 
penditure, Now a new type of budget has been de- 
vised. There was no machinery for financing public 
enterprises, but there is now a modern central bank. 
The former centralization had long been deplored. At 
first many Burmans thought to remedy this by the 
popular election of judges and magistrates. Now, how- 
ever, a scheme for local autonomy has been drafted, 
but it is recognized that its introduction must be a 
gradual process extending over a period of years. 


Problem of Foreign Enterprise 

Burmans naturally resented the predominance of 
foreigners in industry and commerce, They looked for- 
ward to the industrialization of Burma under Burmese 
management and with Burman labor. Many assumed 
that this could be achieved by the expropriation of 
foreign enterprise and differed chiefly with regard to 
the payment of compensation. Some now recognize 
that any capital available can be applied more prof- 
itably to the creation of new enterprises than to taking 
over foreign concerns, And the national leaders, at 
least, have come to understand more justly the ob- 
stacles presented by the lack of trained manpower. As 
regards the difficult problem of paying compensation, 
the foreign interests concerned and the press and 
Parliament in England were as remote from reality 
as the Burmans. But now the policy with regard to 
the chief foreign enterprises is to run them on terms 
of partnership with the government. 

From the first there has been great enthusiasm for 
education, and the government has taken steps to 
repair the former neglect, both by Burmese kings and 
by the British government, to open up the modern 
world to Burmans. One recent development has been 
the foundation of an institute intended as the nucleus 
of a national library and museum and a nursery for 
all the arts. Now also the government has sent hundreds 
of young men and women abroad to study various 
aspects of modern civilization. Higher education within 
the country needs little encouragement. The value of 
pure science is not yet sufficiently appreciated, but the 
students of medicine and engineering may now be 


counted by the hundred, and the number is limited only 
by the lack of teachers and equipment. Provision is 
being made also for bringing Western medical science 
to the villages by the training of health assistants, 
nurses, and midwives. Indeed, a sympathetic American 
economist recently suggested to me, more than half 
seriously, that zeal for public health may land Burma 
in bankruptcy. 

As yet, of course, very little of all this is visible to 
the public. In respect of manpower Burma started 


almost from scratch. How long will it take to provide’ 


the men for modern professional, industrial, and com- 
mercial development? We must train the teachers who 
will train the men who will ultimately undertake the 
work. How long will it take to provide the capital, 
men, and organization to reclaim two million acres of 
devastated rice land? 

And in one matter we start far behind scratch. Dur- 
ing the war everything in Burma was destroyed— 
except its debts. The railway was sacrificed to protect 
India from invasion. Yet Burma still owes India for 
the capital to build the railway. Similar considerations 
apply to the payment of compensation for war damage 
and debts to Britain incurred by the exiled government 
in Simla. 

Finally, are the people better or worse off than 
before the war? Before the war half of the proceeds of 
Burmese exports went to foreigners. Now Burma exists 
on the profits of the national rice trade. Import re- 
strictions give Burmans a chance to gain a foothold in 
commerce, and some recognize that such restrictions 
can be used to promote Burman industry, Formerly 
many cultivators paid a third or more of their produce 


Japan Looks Back on 


Eprror’s note: The following symposium of Japanese views on the Occupation, in retro- 
spect, appeared in a special issue of the Tokyo magazine, Bungei Shunju, of June 5, 1952, 
under the title, “What We Gained and What We Lost by the American Occupation.” It has 
been translated by Professor Victor (Masaru) Otake of Tokyo Economic University and 
edited by Professor Douglas G. Haring of Syracuse University. 


GAINS AND LOSSES OFFSET EACH OTHER 


, YASUSABURO HARA 
President, Japan Chemical Co. and Chu-gai Mining Co. 


Viewed from the Japanese angle, it may be said 
that the services and damages of the Occupation offset 
each other. I shall examine roughly some specific as- 
pects of the policy. 

I. Our Gains from the American Occupation. (1) 
The Occupation scored a preliminary success in secur- 
ing and disseminating democracy in political, economic, 
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to landlords and moncylenders; now disturbed con- 
ditions prevent them from cultivating so well, but they 
have a better chance of keeping what they reap. Vil- 
lages that lie in zones disputed between government 
and its various rivals are of course in a bad way. 
Prices are high, though lower now than at any time 
since the war, Even the numerous refugees in the towns 
seem to make as good a living as they formerly enjoyed 
in their villages. The hardest hit, probably, are the 


. Officials whose salaries have not kept pace with the 


rise of prices. 

It is very difficult to say how far most people are 
better or worse off now. But they expected so much 
more, On the eve of independence I attended a modern 
Burmese play. Successive scenes depicted typical in- 
cidents of the old regime: the cultivator making over 
his cattle to the Indian moneylender; the wife abandon- 
ing her loom; the foreign capitalists, European, Indian, 
and Chinese, counting their gold; and the Burman 
middlemen helping them to pile it up. The play ended 
with the people filling their pockets in a shower of 
gold and silver. That is what Burmans expected as the 
result of independence. Now, of course, they are im- 
patient. 

There are still tormidable breakers to navigate, but 
the fact that Burma has survived five years of in- 
dependence justifies some hope for the future. Much 
is now being done to help the country. Many outside 
Burma are filled with the high moral purpose of devel- 
oping underdeveloped countries. One might describe the 
past fifty years as progress from the “white man’s 
burden” to the Colombo Plan. Is there so great a 
difference? 


the Occupation 


and social life. (2) Instead of the meaningless tradi- 
tional hesitation, everyone began to express his real 
thoughts, and a political pattern arising in the rank 
and file has at last begun to emerge. (3) The Occupa- 
tion invigorated the hitherto low-spirited labor move- 
ment, inspired workers to become class-conscious, and 
helped them to develop their rights. (4) Through the 
new educational system with its training for initiative 
and creativeness, as well as field studies, results have 
gradually become evident. 

II. What We Lost by the American Occupation. 
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(1) Because of an inordinately hasty desire to secure 
and disseminate the spirit of democracy, they frequently 
fell into the pitfall of drastic enforcement by way of 
implementation, which ignored the historic manners 
and customs of the Japanese. (2) The overemphasis 
upon individualism, by ignoring the family system of 
Japan, resulted in unforeseen strengthening of selfish- 
ness and wilfulness, increasing antagonism and conflict 
between parents and children, husband and wife, and 
old and young. (3) Because of the fact that labor laws 
and regulations favored labor beyond the general 
world standard, workers who did not understand the 
relations of their industries to the national economy 
were prone to resort to strikes and sabotage, keen on 
their rights and oblivious of their duties. 

(4) As for the educational system: the “6-3 system” 
was adopted regardless of Japan’s actual economic 
strength; to my mind this should have been developed 
gradually by way of the “6-1” and “6-2” systems, 
meanwhile keeping one cye on basic national finances. 
(5) During the first seven or cight months of the Oc- 
cupation, they turned the Communists loose and helped 
to set their propaganda activities free. Damage was 
done through the systematic leadership by Communists 
of the young progressive elements of society, includ- 
ing students, with the deplorable result of increasingly 
vicious and violent actions on their part. (6) The 
dissolution of the Zaibatsu, based on the blind judg- 
ment that the Zaibatsu were responsible for the war, 
and the subsequent enforcement of purge, anti-trust, 
and deconcentration measures, might indeed have had 
some justification; they were responsible, however, for 
delaying recovery by excessive weakening of the Jap- 
anese economy. 


LET'S HAVE AN ADEQUATE COOLING PERIOD 


YOSHIO YAMANOUCHI 
Professor of French, Athénée Francaise 


Nothing definite can be said about what we gained 
or lost under the American Occupation till we have 
had an adequate cooling-off period. If we say “what we 
gained,” that should mean something to be thankful 
for now and hereafter. As a matter of fact, I think we 
cannot even be sure of what we seemingly gained unless 
we watch it for some time before we give thanks. 

One thing, however, I definitely believe we gained; 
that is the Emperor’s declaration of his own human 
character. The Emperor himself must have felt fine 
and free, and we also felt that an undefinable some- 
thing was cleared away. To me this certainly looks 
like a priceless “hit” by the American Occupation; it 
means that the Occupation accomplished once and for 
all something that might have been impossible to at- 
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JAPANESE-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


The Conference on Japanese-American Rela- 
tions which met at Honolulu on January 17-20, 
1953, under the joint auspices of the Hawaii In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations and the Japan Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, provided the first such 
opportunity since the war for an unofficial ex- 
change of views between a representative group 
of Japanese and Americans. The outstanding prob- 
lems between the two countries were explored, 
and the differences in their attitudes were frankly 
debated. 

The proceedings of the conference, including a 
summary of the discussions and selected data pa- 
pers, will be published in the spring of 1953. 

The following data papers are now available 
in mimeographed form: 

United States Relations with Japan, 1945-1952, 
prepared by the Office of Northeast Asian Af- 
fairs, Department of State. 59 pp. $1.00. 

Japan and America: Political Issues, by Edwin 
O. Reischauer. 11 pp. 25 cents. 

Reflections on American Relations with Japan, 
by Robert A. Scalapino, 19 pp. 50 cents. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


tain without bloodshed within this country had it been 
tried in prewar Japan. Of course I am silent when I 
think that after all, this was gained by great sacrifices 
of blood shed in the war. If, however, we think that 
we have extirpated all the varicties of ghosts that 
surround the Emperor, our conclusion is too hasty, No 
one can guarantee that “in time of emergency” |Trans- 
lator’s note: quoted from the Educational Rescript of 
the Emperor Meiji] there will not be someone who 
finds the theory of Imperial divinity valuable. This is 
not a matter on which we should loudly warn others, 
but something that everyone should watch within him- 
self. 

As for what we lost, I shall answer by quoting a 
passage from “A Diary of Dr. Baelz” at the time of the 
Otu Incident [Translator’s note: an insane policeman 
wounded a Russian prince]. He wrote: “Up to the 
Incident, increasing hatred of foreigners was rife, and 
the haughtiness of the Japanese knew no bounds. Now, 
however, this haughtiness was immediately replaced by 
extreme servility and trepidation.” If things were 
like that in 1891, we probably did not lose anything 
this time—or rather, we had nothing to lose to begin 
with. 
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JUDGMENT AND SELF-RELIANCE 


KIYOSHI IKEDA 
Professor of English, Keio University 


Both our gains and our losses through the American 
Occupation are subjects too broad for brief treatment, 
so I shall take up two or three topics as they come 
to mind. 

The fact that for seven years the Occupation forces 
and their dependents lived all over the country and 
for better or worse—showed the Japanese people their 
manner of living, is to my mind something to enter on 
the credit side of the account. Indeed, whatever we 
gained or lost is diverse in kind and degree; but speak- 
ing generally, the fact that we began to comprehend 
the mode of living of another people served to correct 
a past tendency of us Japanese to become insular and 
smug, because geographic conditions seldom give us 
that sort of opportunity. 

It is essential for us to distinguish between the 
strength and the weakness of American traits. The ade- 
quacy or inadequacy of our judgment at this point 
will be the crucial test of whether we gain or lose by 
the American Occupation. 

Perhaps I am indulging in too broad a statement, 
but it seems to me that our judgment has been some- 
what inadequate. The so-called “reverse course” of 
recent times seems to stress the debit side. You all know 
how inefficiently the democratic political system has 
been realized, or the practice of equality between the 
sexes, while we find much blind imitation of superficial 
aspects of their manners and customs, 

One might say that benefits were mutual, since the 
Americans also saw the actual manners of the Japanese 
way of life. This mutual understanding is a basis for 
better relations of friendliness between the two peoples. 

We cannot deny that we lost the spirit of self-reliance 
in political and other aspects of life; an outcry for 
the necessity of regaining our “backbone” is abroad. 
But we need to remember that an uncritical “Back to 
the Old Times!” could not maintain a spirit of self- 
reliance. 


PROGRESS IN MEDICINE 


SHINUBO MIYAMOTO, M.D. 
Chief, Surgical Department, National Tokyo Sanitarium 


I. What Japan Gained by the American Occupation. 
In my specialty, the field of medicine, we have learned 
a great dea! about chest surgery. We were taught that 
bronchoscopic examination is necessary to determine 
whether a case is suited for surgery, and what should 
be the post-surgery treatment. Secondly, I must point 
out that their actual guidance in anesthetics and blood 
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transfusion (blood bank) will insure a phenomenal 
advance in whole fields of Japanese surgical science. 
The import of streptomycin together with access to 
penicillin has made possible difficult surgery such as 
lung excision or lung cavity operations. Since the end 
of last year, heart surgery, which started in’ America, 
has begun to show initial steps in Japan. 

In the field of medical education, the various con- 
ference alliances such as we found in the CPC, where 
close coordination of clinics and pathology was secured, 
brought in fresh air to the Japanese medical world, 
which has suffered from sectionalism. 

II. What We Lost by the American Occupation. 
First of all we must remind ourselves of our loss of 
the spirit of self-reliance in scientific research. Because 
we felt oppressed by the sheer greatness of what the 
Americans poured into us by their teaching, we unwit- 
tingly developed a sort of inferiority complex. This 
probably is the same sort of mental state that our pre- 
decessors experienced in the early Meiji period, when 
the German school of medicine was imported into 
Japan like a flood tide. But even in a narrowly spe al- 
ized field like mine, we have developed various re- 
searches based on knowledge originally learned from 
Germany. To throw away all of this and become com- 
pletely “sold”. on the American school seems a pathe- 
tically unfortunate course of action. I shall spare the 
actual cases, because there is no limit to them. 

One loss that I feel very keenly is scientific com- 
munication with other Asian peoples. 

Through our special researches, we should like to 
atone for some of the damage we inflicted upon fellow- 
Asian peoples in the war. 


LAZY JAPANESE 


KOJIRO YOSHIKAWA 
Doctor of Literature; Professor, Kyoto University 


I, What We Gained. (a) Improvement of women’s 
status, coeducation, women’s suffrage. (b) These things 
could not possibly have been accomplished without the 
Occupation. 

II. What We Lost. I cannot think of anything that 
I am particularly sorry about losing. It seems that we 
have lost beautiful things of old by our own laziness 
rather than through the Occupation, For instance, day 
before yesterday I visited Koyetsuji Temple at Taka- 
gamine for the first time in twenty years. There were 
many vulgar chashitsu [small tea-ceremony houses] 
which seemed all the more vulgar because they were 
supposed to be chashitsu. One half of the bamboo grove 
had been cleared—probably to accommodate the auto- 
mobiles of the rich people. I say one-half, if my mem- 
ory of twenty years ago is reliable. The other half 
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was neglected and dead leaves covered the ground. In 
the main guest room of the temple a banquet was 
going on; men and women were seen together but 
with no apparent sign of equality between the sexes. 
On the opposite hill the noise of the electric line mingled 
with the murmuring of the pines. The Occupation 
cannot be held responsible for everything! 


WEIGHT OF RACE CONSCIOUSNESS 


YOSHITAKA TAKAHASHI 
Professor, Kyushu University 


I. The greatest gain through the American Occupa- 
tion would be the rehabilitation aid goods, especially 
the foodstuffs, which were sent repeatedly to postwar 
Japan. But aid goods might have been sent even if 
some other country had occupied Japan. Even the 
foodstuffs were not free gifts, and it looks as though 
we were going to repay rather dearly, so this cannot be 
called a “gain.” 

First of all, in an abstract and spiritual sense, we 
learned alien. manners and customs that we never could 
have learned in any manner other than by Occupation. 
Secondly, we were reminded clearly that one’s own 
country and race are dearer than any others, as one’s 
own body is dear to oneself. Americans kindly taught 
us that all their lip service to righteousness, morality, 
and humanity will reach only so far as they benefit 
their own country or race. 

II. What we lost, in concrete form, are the rights 
to use the best buildings and houses in the cities and 
wide spaces and fields of our agricultural land. In the 
abstract and spiritual sense (including here the con- 
crete aspects) we first lost the independence of Japan. 
We exposed ourselves openly to the condition called 
“tied to a string.” Because we gained this string, per- 
haps this should be classified in paragraph I. 

Secondly, as a matter of personal feeling, I lost all 
the high regard I had had for Americans and the 
United States, by the way they approached the occupa- 
tion of Japan and the conclusion of the Peace Treaty 
I am sorry, but I cannot do anything about it. 


RESTRICTION OF FREEDOM 


KENICHI NAKAYVA 
Assistant Professor, Tokyo University 


I cannot think of anything America can give to other 
nations except freedom, We may assert that America 
gave and taught us freedom during the Occupation; 
but at the same time we cannot forget that it was 
freedom which they took away from us, because the 
implementation of liberalization was not performed by 
the Americans proper, but by the American Army. 
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Our new Constituition is what America gave us. In- 
deed it confers broader freedom than that of the Meiji 
Constitution. But when we examine it, we see that the 
spirit of freedom expressed therein is common to the 
Anglo-Saxons, and it is unnecessary to invoke the 
hand of MacArthur. 

It is necessary to differentiate between MacArthur 
and MacArthur’s faction and their supporters on the one 
hand--I don’t believe they represent the majority of 
Americans—and the will of the American people in gen- 
eral. Suppression and restriction of the rights of as- 
sembly and freedom of speech under the Occupation 
constitute pressure brought to bear upon human rights 
such as you never find anywhere within United States. 
Needless to say it contradicts the spirit of the new 
Constitution and what they call democracy. Throughout 
the Reconstruction period in the American South after 
the Civil War, the oppression which part of the North 
enforced upon the South still leaves a deep-rooted 
hatred in the hearts of the Southerners; it is revealed 
by the Southern hatred of carpetbaggers and Scalawags. 
The oppression which carpetbaggers who ruled GHQ 
and sycophantic Japanese Scalawags brought to bear 
upon our people will remain in the history of Japan 
for a long time; but for our part, we know that there 
is a majority of Americans who uphold freedom, and 
I hope they will continue to help in restoring our 


freedom. 


DEMOCRACY AND CHASTITY 


UNJURO MUTO 
Left-wing Socialist Diet member 


I, What We Gained: Democracy. Indeed we gained 
various things by the American Occupation, but greatest 
of all must be democracy. Up to the surrender, Japan 
was strongly absolutistic and feudalistic socially, eco- 
nomically, and politically. No one can deny that with 
the divine Emperor as apex, the weight of the power 
pyramid was heavy on the people at the bottom, 

As soon as the Occupation started, this pyramid 
was broken both from the top and the bottom. It crum- 
bled with a bang and the people were released from 
absolutist and feudalistic pressures. This is a great 
credit to the Occupation. We only regret that the lat- 
cr half of its term took a reverse course, 

Il. What We Lost: Chastity of Young Women. 
There may also be things we lost by the Occupation. 
But from a sliyhtly different angle, I wish to consider 
the chastity of young women. Up to the Occupation 
by the American armed forces, we had no such word 
as “Pan-Pan” in the Japanese language. Of course we 
had prostitutes, but certainly never in our history have 
we seen such large-scale, brazen, and shameless traffic 
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in female prostitution. It is a national disgrace, indeed! 

It may be true that there are different social and 
economic reasons for the appearance of the “Pan-Pan.” 
Aside from the importance of clarifying those factors, 
I believe the first step of Japanese independence should 
be to clean up the “Pan-Pan” in all corners of our 
country. 

This does not mean that I oppose international mar- 
riages based on free affection, But I cannot under- 
stand why the Japanese young men of today do not re- 
sent witnessing scenes in which Japanese young women 
are toyed with by hairy foreigners in plain daylight— 
mind you, for money! 


MIRAGE OVER THE DESERT 


AYAKO ISHIGAKI 
Woman critic, repatriated from US after the war 


I, What We Gained by the American Occupation. 
The Japanese, who, like the proverbial frog in the well, 
did not know the world, were very dogmatic and con- 
ceited, Through the Occupation, I think, we began 
to open our eyes to world movements and widened our 
horizon by aiming at an international standard in both 
thought and culture. Indeed, it was a forward step for 
Japan that we were brought out of our narrow shell 
into the large current of modern democratic thought. 
I believe it was symbolized concretely by the change 
from a divine Emperor to a human Emperor. It also 
was a great achievement that women’s status was raised 
to a decent human level. 

II. What We Lost by the American Occupation. 
Both men and women in Japan lost the idea of chastity. 
It is not only the “Pan-Pans” on the street who lost 
chastity, but we all lost the sense of integrity in pro- 
tecting something within us that is clean and just. We 
lost our pride in being Japanese in such ways as saying, 
“We don’t care.” During the war, mistaken though it 
might have been, we had pure-hearted sincerity, but 
alas, no more of that! We lost the passion for life, 
and fell either into bluffing hard-boiled shrewdness or 
indifferent nihilism. 

The American Occupation was supposed to promote 
freedom of speech and public opinion, etc., as their 
motto; but it was something like a mirage in the desert; 
when we approached it, there was nothing there. 
Though it was called freedom of speech, it was a body, 
like a ghost terrible to look at, covered with wounds. 

Flabbergasted, the Japanese shut their mouths, speech- 
less. Meanwhile the Government higher-ups became 
very skilful at manipulating such words as “confidence” 
and “conciliation.” 

We lost our backbone, became servile, and kow- 
towed. We have lost the spirit of independence. 


POWER AND FREEDOM 


TORAHIKO TAMIYA 
Novelist and poet 


Right after the Occupation started, there used to be 
a popular expression, “the given freedom.” I really 
appreciated how clear, fine, and joyous is this thing 
called freedom, because I had suffered under gov- 
ernment by the military faction during the war. Of 
course we knew that freedom thus given was limited 
freedom, yet it was unmistakably freer than it had been 
during the war. I believe that feeling was not exclusively 
mine but was shared by many, because there were times 
when newspapers and radios were cheering “the blood- 
less revolution” and adoration for things American 
knew no bounds, 

However “given” it might have been, the Japanese 
people actually tasted the joy of freedom which was 
secured in the new Constitution. Lately there have 
appeared “inside story” articles revealing how per- 
sistently the ancien régime tried to divert the course 
of the Constitution. 

When you jook into it, however, just as “given free- 
dom” and “bloodless revolution” are contradictions in 
terms, so the kind of freedom that the majority of Jap- 
anese learned was like a tower built on sand. As the 
shadow of World War III becomes darker, “given 
freedom” seems to be returning gradually to the hand 
that gave it. The surviving ancien régime tries to 
persuade the people that such a “reverse course” should 
be considered the national destiny. The ancien régime 
even gained power by being given freedom. 

Thus as a natural result the Japanese saw how so- 
called freedom could be influenced by power. We 
learned about this process to the same degree—or far 
more—as the degree to which we believed in what the 
giver said was right. Freedom is what we gained by 
the American Occupation and also what we lost by it. 


ONLY WAY OUT: FORWARD MARCH! 


MASAKO SHIRASU 
Wife of Jiro Shirasu, adviser to Prime Minister Yoshida 


People all around me, from relatives to friends, nearly 
all of them, were ruined by the war. “If only we had 
not had the war” is a common expression whenever 
we meet. But then, would they have been free from 
downfall had there been no war? I think they were 
destined to fall sooner or later. This is proved by the 
fact that those who could survive did survive. Those who 
maintained themselves precariously by the mere ac- 
cident of having inherited titles or property did not 
lose anything that they could properly claim as their 
own, 

Individual freedom, equality of the sexes, democracy, 
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etc., which sounded so fresh when they were handed 
to us right after the Occupation, begin to look less new 
—save for the words—when we think of them after 
seven years. Free men did not achieve freedom by the 
Occupation; they must have retained their integrity 
under any pressure. The new law recognized the equal- 
ity of status of women and men; but I wonder how 
many women actually became free thereby and to what 
degree they actually made progress. The same is true 
of democracy. When we think thus, nothing is as stub- 
born as human nature. It merely confirms the view 
that you cannot change it by one or two Occupations. 
People on the streets took to chewing gum and wear- 
ing Aloha shirts. They say they now understand for- 
eigners for the first time by coming in contact with 
them. But under the skin we are the same old Japanese. 
Probably we gained a great deal—spiritually and ma- 
terially. On the other hand, if we realize that often 
we gain more by losing, I fear that we cannot separate 
the two questions. We gained, if anything, the lesson 
that what we were given is not necessarily what we 
gained, As for what we have lost, there is no use crying 
over spilt milk. There is but one way out: Forward 
March! My answer is one for both of your questions. 


MELANCHOLY EVERY DAY 


KIMISABURO YOSHIMURA 
Motion picture director 


You gave me very difficult questions to answer. Be- 
ing a timid man, I am afraid of being labeled either 
a “Red” or a “collaborator,” by overstepping my field. 
But after all, I have decided to say just what I think. I 
regret to say that to my mind the independence of 
Japan in its true sense remains to be achieved, nor 
does it seem that the Occupation by the American 
armed forces has been terminated. 

The Occupation by the American army (you may 
call it the Allied forces) taught us Japanese the hap- 
piness of freedom. We learned democracy, too. Free- 
dom of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom of as- 
sociation! For, never forget, even the Communists re- 
leased from prison shouted in front of GHQ, “Mac- 
Arthur, Banzai!” We learned the importance of human 
life. The war-torn land was restored and we were 
rehabilitated to a decent level of living. We were very 
grateful for the flour they sent, even for the unpalatable 
corn meal, for we were hungry. 

We were fortunate in our misfortune that the civilized 
United States occupiei Japan. The American soldiers 
were gay, kind, and gentlemanly. 

Then within the last four or five years, things began 
to change. The American soldiers are gay, kind, and 
gentlemanly as ever, but what was once given is about 
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to be taken away. The peace-loving Constitution and 
other liberal elements are about to be lost. 

It is true that reactionary measures are being pushed 
wildly by the Japanese Government—but what is the 
“Power” allowing it? 

We were given freedom by the Occupation, but that 
freedom is about to be taken from us again. I am only 
one of the movie people, possessing no “power.” I am 
grumbling though melancholy every day; I am just one 
“manpower” among eighty million. 


RESPECT FOR LAW AND ORDER 
SHINSUKE ASAO 
President, Nippon Yusen Kaisha 


I. What We Gained by the American Occupation. 
(a) Respect for individuals. The idea of respect for the 
individual was expounded by Fukuzawa in the Meiji 
era, but it did not penetrate into society in general. 
After the surrender, this idea was taught again. This 
was a definite gain..(b) Parliamentarism. The central 
idea of democracy is parliamentarism. It looked as 
though parliamentarism was established in Japan during 
the Meiji-Taisho period, but after the beginning of the 
Showa era, it was destroyed by the faction that had 
been seduced by Fascism and Nazism. The postwar re- 
awakening of pariiamentarism must be viewed as a 
gift of the Occupation. 

II. What We Lost by the American Occupation. 
To call the following things results of the Occupation 
may be a misguided interpretation, but we lost many 
things after the war. I refer to the lack of training in 
appreciation of the spirit of honor, respectability, order, 
and the distinction between things official and private. 

People are now quick to point out others’ responsibili- 
ties and do not take care of their own. One deplorable 
tendency of today is the assumption that politics and 
society are responsible for all evils, and our neglect of 
constructive efforts to improve politics and society. The 
idea of “law and order,” characteristic of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples, is a basis for building a sound society. 

So-called progressive people of this postwar period 
make unscrupulous remarks that imply that breaches 
of order are signs of progress. The same neglect appears 
even on college campuses. It is doubtful if parliamentar- 
ism can be established in such a frame of mind. 


WE LOST NOTHING 
TATSUO IWABUCHI 
Political critic 
What did we gain by the American Occupation? We 
can think of quite a few good things. First of all the 
Japanese Constitution. The revision of the Constitution 
would hardly have been attempted by the hands of the 


Japanese themselves. Instead of “hardly,” I should have 
said, “never.” 

At this late date, some people say that it is a Con- 
stitution of national disgrace because it was given to 
us by the Americans; but we need to examine very care- 
fully whether the Constitution was a national disgrace 
because it was given to us, or because of our lack of 
ability to do anything about it. 

We roundly cursed the tyranny of the military fac- 
tion during the war and their anachronistic mentality, 
but we ourselves could do nothing about it. With the 
opportunistic gesture of the weak, we kowtowed be- 
fore them. It was the Occupation that destroyed the 
military faction, at the cost of a historical sacrifice in 
Japan’s defeat. 

This one example suffices to show the state of af- 
fairs we were in; i.e., we were utterly unable to ac- 
complish anything even in domestic affairs. Thanks to 
the Occupation, the Constitution made the Emperor 
the national symbol, the royal family descended to the 
status of subjects, and aristocracy was abolished; this 
roughly established the democratic pattern of politics. 

Then what things were lost by the Occupation? I 
think we lost nothing. If there are some who think they 
lost something, they must suffer under an illusion. We 
could not do anything about Japan by our own efforts. 
That means we had lost our capability, What can we 
lose now through the American Occupation when we 
already had lost that capability? 

Now we have recovered our independence. Even at 
this moment we are wavering, not knowing how we 
should behave as an independent nation or what we 
should de. 

Instead of thinking in terms of something lost, we 
should acquire clear perspective and direction as to 
what to do from now on. 


TREND OF THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 
NOBUSHIGE UGAI 
Professor of Social Science, Tokyo University; 
member, Research Committee in Attorney-General's office 


I. What we gained was the fundamental principle of 
government common to the human race, which is 
written in the Constitution and is gradually being 
absorbed by the Japanese into their feelings: “All of 
the people shal! be respected as individuals. Their right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness shall . . . 
be the supreme consideration in legislation and in other 
governmental affairs.” (Article 13.) The fundamental 
rights of individuals which the Constitution enunciates 
so repeatedly, as quoted above, are to be respected 
and will not be destroyed easily by any would-be dic- 


tator. 
Some of the idealistic provisions in the Constitution, 
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such as total disarmament, were our gain through the 
Occupation. I feel that we should not lightly revise 
them, even to show gratitude toward America. We, 
the people, will cherish these gifts firmly whatever op- 
portunistic politicians may say. 

II. Almost all of what we lost was dreaming of the 
past, but what we did not gain was training in democ- 
racy. It seems that the Power-that-was declared, “This 
is the principle of democracy,” and then turned the 
people loose to do what they liked; and on the other 
hand, in the important training period, the Power 
repeatedly laid down restrictions on this, that, and 
the other matter. 

Consequently, at the termination of the Occupation, 
we are extremely annoyed to find individuals who try 
to ape the super-constitutional authority under the il- 
lusion that they could restrict the people’s freedom, 
although they invariably pay lip service at the beginning 
of a law, to the effect that freedom shall not be 
restricted—as a mere formality. 

It still remains to train the Japanese people in 
autonomous democracy. The Occupation delivered a 
textbook of democracy to us, but instead of going to 
school we were kept, as it were, in the same old military 
camp. That is about the situation’ we now are in, and 
that is the problem we face, 
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